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KNUT HAMSUN 

The economic and social influence of the returned emigrant on 
almost every country of Europe is a fact with which we are all 
familiar. Through him the New World has become schoolmaster 
to the Old. But we are not so familiar with the back currents of 
American "kultur" in the literature of Europe. And yet it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that these are as significant as the 
impress of America on matters more material (furniture, for 
instance, or dress) . The plays and novels of B jornson and Ibsen are 
full of reminiscenses of the promised land this side the Atlantic. 
Much of Knut Hamsun's work is touched and colored by his 
experiences here. He found, indeed, no land flowing with milk 
and honey, but for all that there entered into his blood the iron 
of western pioneers. The prairies of North Dakota, the pineries 
of Minnesota, the streets of young Chicago were of the school 
in which he learned his art. 

The first gb'mpse of Hamsun in America we find in the memoirs 
of Kristoffer Janson, a Norwegian poet and clergyman who, in 
the early eighties, embarked on the dubious venture of founding 
a Norwegian Unitarian church in Minneapolis. He succeeded, 
wonderful to say, quite beyond expectations. In the end the con- 
gregation built a modest church on the South Side, and Janson 
made it the center of fresh and vigorous literary and intellectual 
life. No sooner had some book of Norwegian literature come from 
the press than Janson read it at the Sunday evening assembly. 
There were, besides, the usual clubs and dinners and fairs of a 
Western American church. The burden of all this fell, of course, 
on the pastor — and his right-hand man Knut Hamsun. "I met 
him," Janson tells us, "quite by accident in the little town of 
Madelia. — I noticed a tall, erect fellow with gold-rimmed glasses 
and an aristocratic, intelligent face who was working in a lumber- 
yard and who spoke Norwegian. I struck up a conversation with 
him. I asked him if he was satisfied to go on sorting boards in 
a lumberyard. 

Of course he was not satisfied. 

And wouldn't he prefer some sort of intellectual work? 

Certainly. But where could one get it? 

I told him that I needed a secretary— and asked him if he had 
any sort of religious interest. 
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No, most certainly not! 

I explained to him the tenets of Unitarianism — that they flatly 
rejected many of the dogmas which seemed to him repulsive and 
immoral. I added that if he had no religious interests now, he 
might perhaps acquire them on this track. 

Well, he would try. And so it was that Hamsun came to me. 
But any hopes I might have cherished that he would develop 
religious interests were sadly disappointed. He came to have an 
increasing repugnance for anything that smacked of theology." 

Hamsun remained in Minneapolis as Janson's more or less 
inefficient secretary for about a year. A panic over what he sup- 
posed to be incipient quick consumption sent him hurrying back 
to Norway. Within a year or two he was again buffeting about 
between the Dakotas and Chicago. There is a lively sketch of 
him in these strenuous years in a little account which Cecil Kroger 
wrote a quarter of a century later in the Kristiania newspaper 
Dagbladet — "One Autumn evening, at one of the weekly discus- 
sions in Janson's church, there appeared a stranger whom I had 
not before noticed, but who immediately compelled attention. 
His delicate and sharply chiselled face, his tall, powerful figure, 
his lively bearing and witty conversation, his whole unique per- 
sonality, were in violent contrast to his surroundings. His resem- 
blance to Bjornson was striking, and it was obvious that he tried 
to make the most of the likeness and to imitate him — a thing 
which irritated, as all imitation irritates.— This man was Knut 
Hamsun, then 28 years old. He had just come to town from the 
interior, from a farm in Dakota, where he had been employed as 
a laborer all summer. Just before that he had been a street-car 
conductor in Chicago. And now he had saved up enough money, 
as he believed, to live through the winter without completely 
starving. " 

In the summer of 1888, Mr. R. B. Anderson, now editor of the 
Norwegian weekly newspaper, Amerika, published at Madison, 
Wisconsin, then American minister at the court of Denmark, was 
returning to his post after a short vacation. One day in mid- 
Atlantic, as he lounged about on the lower deck among the steerage 
passengers, he suddenly noticed a young fellow who had come to 
his home in Madison some years before with a letter of introduction 
from Bjornson. He recognized Hamsun. He was not an inviting 
figure — dirty, ragged, and worse than unkempt, and at that moment 
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he was gambling for small stakes with equally disreputable com- 
panions on the cover of one of the hatches. Mr. Anderson invited 
him to the promenade deck, talked with him and did his best to 
be friendly. Hamsun wore in his coat lapel a bit of black ribbon. 
Mr. Anderson inquired solicitously for whom he was in mourning — 
for some relative, perhaps? 

"No," said Hamsun, defiantly, "for the martyrs of the Hay- 
market. " 

After that the respectable scholar and diplomat shut his heart 
and the doors of the American legation against this radical vaga- 
bond. Hamsun tried to interest Mr. Anderson in a huge mass 
of manuscript, enough, it seemed to him, to make a book of a 
thousand pages. But in vain. "Knut Hamsun is in my mind 
an anarchist, and I had no use for people of that ilk." He lost 
the opportunity of further nourishing his dislike by reading the 
grotesque satire of Hamsun's first complete book, Fra det moderne 
Amerikas Aandsliv. 

Knut Hamsun was left to his own resources in Grub Street in 
Copenhagen. Three months of mad, hopeless struggle, of rebuffs, 
misery, aching disappointment, and then the most brilliant debut 
in Scandinavian letters — the little fragment of Suit which 
appeared in the Danish review Ny Jord, October, 1888. 

Hamsun was born in Vaage, in Gudbrandsdalen, in the very 
heart of Norway, on August 4, 1860. He came of solid farmer 
stock, of a family distinguished among its neighbors for artistic 
feeling and power; his father, for example, was a skilled worker 
in metals. At the age of four his parents moved to Lofoten in 
the far North and Hamsun's childhood years were spent in that 
strange troll-land of the sagas. We have at the very threshold 
of English literature King Alfred's luminous description of Nordland 
in his translation of Orosius' "History of the World." And in 
Hamsun's youth the land was not greatly changed from the limit- 
less waste which Ohthere saw in the days of "Alfred cyning." 
It is a land of violent contrasts. On a quiet summer's day the 
great ocean lies unending and motionless, bearing on its bosom 
the torn and sundered islands; the discordant cries of the seafowl 
flood the warm, soft air. In the valleys, the glowing, everlasting 
sunlight awakens into being a flora more luxuriant than that of 
the southern coast about Bergen. For three or f four months 
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there is still, intense, passionate life. But when the sun falls for 
the last time under the brim of the ocean and the darkness covers 
the land, the cries of the seagulls are stilled, and the silence is only 
broken as the storm hurls the waves in a mighty assault on the 
cliffs of the shore, and the winds toss the old pines on the moun- 
tains. Only the moon and the stars give light, save wben earth 
and sea and sky lie bathed in the glow of the Aurora Borealis 
flaming in the nothern heavens. It is a land of witchery and 
magic. In tbe sagas the trolls live there, and from Finmarken 
come the magicians of Old Norse song and story. 

The people, too, present the same intense contrasts. Here are 
the Norwegian fishermen, resolute and resourceful, but not a little 
superstitious, and uncannily suspicious of others. Here are the 
stolid, thrifty, cunning Russian merchants and traders — and here 
everywhere are the Finns and the Lapps, with the blood and the 
language and the moods of remote, inaccessible peoples. 

Here Knut Hamsun lived for nearly twenty years, sharing to 
the full the rich life of the long summer day and brooding under 
tbe stars and the northern lights of winter. The deep tones of 
the ocean reverberated in his soul; the song of the pines and the 
cries of the seafowl mingled in his dreams. He came to know the 
people in their bigness and their littleness, but better than the 
people, he came to know the mystery and the wonder of the land. 
In one of the little sketches of a miscellany published in 1903, 
he has given us a glimpse of his life in Lofoten: 

" I spent several years of my childhood with an uncle in a rectory 
in Nordland. I had a rather rough time of it — hard work, severe 
floggings, and hardly an hour for play or amusement. So harsh 
did my uncle's regimen become that I soon found my only pleasure 
in stealing away and being alone. On those rare days when I 
got an hour or two to myself, I wandered away into the forest or 
up to the churchyard, and drifted about among the crosses and 
the gravestones, and dreamed and brooded and talked to myself. " 

In 1878 Hamsun found himself in the little town of Bodo, situ- 
ated at almost the southern bound of the midnight sun. He 
tried his hand at literature, with no better success than two trifling 
juvenilia to which no one paid the slightest attention. Then he 
was successively charcoal burner, schoolteacher, helper to a local 
police official, and day laborer in the quarries and on the highways. 
All this led to nothing, and before long, like many another poor 
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devil, Hamsun went off to America to look for gold. He found 
nothing but vulgarity and disappointment. In 1885 he was back 
in Norway. In Kristiania he more or less successfully fought off 
starvation by writing an occasional article or sketch for Dagbladet 
and by giving an iconoclastic lecture or two on contemporary 
writers, notably Kielland and Strindberg. In the autumn of 1886 
he returned to America, kept body and soul together by hard 
manual labor and accumulated nothing more than a contempt for 
a country he would not understand. Of his return to Copenhagen, 
of his struggles and his pitiful sufferings, of his overwhelming 
success with Suit I have already spoken. He had found his 
Eldorado. 

In 1889 came his first complete volume — Fra det moderne Ameri- 
kas Aandsliv (Of American Culture). On this precious volume I 
shall waste no time. It is not lacking in insight — there are some 
things in our life concerning which a foreign critic who looks about 
him with sharp eyes cannot go far wrong. He is right, too — acciden- 
tally right — in his estimate of Emerson as a brilliant and spiritual 
talker, not in any sense an original thinker — an estimate which 
agrees in substance with Matthew Arnold's criticism in his lecture 
on Emerson. But the book as a whole is an amazing display of 
blindly perverse misunderstanding. By comparison, Charles Dick- 
ens' "American Notes" is panegyric, and Mrs. Trollpoe's "Domes- 
tic Manners of the Americans," dispassionate and fair. To such 
a diatribe no answer is possible, unless it be that of a celebrated 
English churchman to the sixteenth chapter of Gibbon's History, 
"Who can refute a sneer?" What community is there under the 
sun of which a similar criticism could not be written? The poet 
of Nordland could not see the poetry of the Melting Pot. He saw 
only the tawdry ugliness of Halsted Street and Cedar Avenue. 

We may turn directly, therefore, to Suit (Hunger), the record 
of his struggles in Grub Street, which, greatly expanded, was 
published in book form in 1890. It was followed in 1892 by 
Mysteries, "a potpourri of moods, aphorisms, and sarcasms that 
weave themselves about a thin love story." In the winter of 
1891-92, Hamsun, in the exuberance of his sudden popularity, 
delivered a series of lectures in which he demolished the work of 
Ibsen and Bjornson, Kielland and Lie, as empty and soulless 
"Tendenzdichtung"; but the novels which he wrote as symbolical 
of the new era he prophesied, Redaktor Lynge and Ny Jord, were 
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as blatantly realistic as anything in the plays and novels of the 
masters, and they were hopelessly inferior as works of art. The 
imaginative interpretation of contemporary life was not then 
Hamsun's field. He found himself in the novels that followed — 
"Pan" (1894), "Victoria," an exquisite idyll of romantic love 
(1898), "Enthusiasts" (1904), "Under the Harvest Star" (1906), 
"Benoni (1908), "Rosa" (1908), "A Wanderer Plays with Muted 
Strings" (1910), and "The Ultimate Joy" 1912. 

Hamsun's two avowedly realistic novels have fared ill at the 
hands of the critics. Save for "Carl Morburger" who, in 1910, 
ventured to call "Shallow Soil" (Ny Jord) his maturest and 
artistically best work, they have been inclined to agree with 
Carl Narup's dictum on "Editor Lynge" (Redaktor Lynge) that 
it is "pale, pointless, banal, written throughout in a mechanically 
smooth and impersonal style." It cannot be denied that this 
verdict is not unjust to "Editor Lynge." The novel lacks dis- 
tinction. It is mediocre journeyman work to a degree. In pur- 
pose it is savage onslaught on the hollowness, commercialism, and 
selfish malice of the daily press. The satire on the country jay 
who comes to the city and fights his way to the editorial chair of 
a great newspaper, gaining the while a certain outward polish, 
but remaining in his heart the same coarse fellow he was, is, how- 
ever, not inept. But one feels throughout that the method is 
that of the pamphleteer. It has nothing to do with art. The 
same verdict cannot be passed on "Shallow Soil." Here Hamsun 
has drawn a powerful and convincing portrait of a band of dis- 
illusioned, furtile, whiskey-drinking ne'er-do-wells who affect to 
cultivate the arts and who imagine that they are the illuminati, 
men not of common clay whom the state owes a living and the 
people, obedience and kow-tows. Opposite these blase, soulless 
gods of letters, Hamsun has placed the sturdy, honorable, hard- 
working merchants Henriksen and Tidemand, whose only weakness 
is that they reverence the sons of the Muses and consent unmur- 
muringly to foot the bills. But the finest thing of all is the char- 
acter of Aagot, Henriksen's betrothed, who comes to the city 
fresh and simple as the roses in her own rectory garden to be 
poisoned and withered to the soul in this close, pestilent air. The 
psychology of Aagot's spiritual ruin is admirably conceived, and 
told with a delicate, comprehending sympathy. "Shallow Soil" 
is doubtless overdrawn — what good novel of manners does not 
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present a heightened picture? — but as a study of the literary salon 
of Kristiania in the eighties it has more than ephemeral value, and 
in Aagot, Hamsun has given an appealing, if not strikingly original 
study in character. How far short even this novel falls of essen- 
tial greatness — that is, of being an illumination and revelation of 
life — can best be seen when we compare it with another novel on 
a kindred theme — Strindberg's Roda rumntet. 

"Editor Lynge" is already forgotten and even "Shallow Soil" 
has no lasting claim on immortality, but in a series of novels and 
sketches from "Hunger" (1890) to "The Ultimate Joy" (1912) 
Hamsun has revealed with magic, almost uncanny vision the deeps 
of the soul. These novels are vibrant with subtle, inarticulate 
emotions, eloquent with the haunting music of song. And they 
are stamped with the seal of life everlasting. 

The finest is unquestionably "Pan" (1894). It is interesting 
to compare it with a typical story of Henry James' of approximately 
the same length, say "The Aspern Papers." Henry James is a 
subtle, immensely skillful analyst — no motive escapes him, no 
train of causation however subtle and dark. And it is all revealed 
with the precision of an immensely refined, immensely cunning 
style. Henry James almost recreates the language, that it may 
convey hints of shades and fleeting suggesions of nuances. You 
marvel, to be sure, you admire, occasionally you understand; but 
you are not moved. There can be no passion in a scientific dis- 
section; no love or flaming wrath, and without love and wrath there 
can be no supreme literature. Hamsun does not dissect — a dissect- 
ing knife in his hands would cut and tear, but he feels and sings as a 
lyric poet feels and sings, out of the depths. His novels are the 
living utterances of intimate personal feelings; they glow and burn 
with an incandescent radiance. He sings himself. He does not 
analyze an emotion. He lives it. For this reason all his novels 
are autobiographical in the sense that they voice his own spiritual 
life. The nameless outcast in "Hunger," Nagel in "Mysteries," 
Lieutenant Glahn in "Pan," Johannes Moller in "Victoria," and 
the teller of the tale in "Under the Harvest Star," evenHoibro in 
"Editor Lynge," and the strange old schoolmaster Coldevin in 
"Shallow Soil "-these are all but masks for Knut Hamsun. 

And this accounts, I think, for the chief characteristic of the nov- 
elist -his searching insight into the soul of man. No writer of 
prose fiction in Norway has ever penetrated so deeply into those 
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fugitive moods which determine ultimately our conscious mental 
life and our outward acts. Kielland could draw life with greater 
fidelity, and Jonas Lie has a saner, more organic vision, and immense- 
ly greater powers of synthesis, but neither cared to penetrate the 
twilight zone of wayward and fleeting impressions. To Knut Ham- 
sun these evanscent states are life — and therefore the wanderer 
becomes a microcosm of mankind. The vagabond and eccentric, 
if not typical, is at least true. He drifts because he cannot rest, 
and he sweeps suddenly from one emotion to its opposite — life is 
fluid. 

You may open Hamsun at random. The power that gives 
character to his work from first to last is this clairvoyance, this 
insight into the moving, changing flow in the deep of the heart of 
man. One finds it most dramatically expressed in the fantasies of 
"Hunger" — those hectic, glowing, restless moods, shifting in an 
instant from still contemplation to wild grotesqueness. The name- 
less poet, the record of whose sufferings the book purports to be, 
endures the most poignant agonies of starvation, but no sooner 
do a few dollars fall into his hands than, on a mere impulse, he 
throws them away on the first beggar who happens along. Reflec- 
tion, thought, there is none — all is of emotion and impulse. 

And the wild stories that sweep through the fancies of this 
half-starved wretch! By chance he strikes up a conversation with 
an old man on a bench in a public park. The stranger asks the 
poet's address and when the latter answers at random "St. Olavs- 
gade 2, " is reminded that an old acquaintance of his lived there. 
"And what is your landlord's name?" 

I hit upon a name in a hurry. 

"Happolati," I said— " 

And then follows an amazing improvisation about this shadowy 
Happolati who never was on sea or land. 

As he sits on the bench, he looks at his shoes — "and I experienced 
at this moment a strange and fantastic emotion that I had never 
before known — my nerves felt a subtle, marvelous shock as of a 
vein of fire coursing through them. Looking at my shoes I felt 
as though I had met an old acquaintance or recovered some part 
of me that had been torn away — a feeling of recognition trembles 
in my senses, tears come to my eyes, and I sense my shoes as a 
subdued melody softly coming toward me. 'Weakness!' I tell myself 
harshly; I clench my fists and mutter, 'Mere weakness!' I made 
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fun of these hallucinations, consciously mocked and ridiculed 
myself. I spoke very sensibly and very sternly, and I forced my 
eyes shut to keep the tears back. And as though I had never 
before seen my shoes, I began to study their appearance, their 
mimics as I moved my foot, their form and their worn-out tops, 
and I discover that their wrinkles and their white seams give them 
a physiognomy. Something of my own being had gone into these 
shoes — they moved me like a breath in the soul, a breathing, 
living part of me. 

I sat there and fabled over these fancies a long time, perhaps 
an hour." 

In "Mysteries," his second book, there are fairy tales of oriental 
opulence. The story itself affects one at first like an incompre- 
hensible extravaganza, then like a revelation from lands of un- 
discovered continents. A vagabond from Nowhere comes to a 
tiny port somewhere on the coast of Norway, puzzles the good 
natives and dazzles them, makes fun of them, and falls in love. 
And into this is woven cool-headed criticism, iconoclastic satire 
of Ibsen and Tolstoi and the immaculate Gladstone enthroned on 
his puritanic pedestal, and delicious mockery of those who believe 
that Darwinism and Radicalism and Unitarianism will heal the 
wounds of the world. It is a phantasmagoria, and it would be a 
senseless hodge-podge if Hamsun did not make us feel that such is 
life in its nakedness, and that dim moods like these influence us 
more profoundly than in our moments of reflection we think. 

"You come of an evening," he writes, "to a strange town — let 
us say this town, why not? And next day you walk down the 
streets to look about for the first time. On your walk you come to 
feel a decided, mysterious aversion for certain streets, certain 
houses; whereas at other streets, at other houses you feel a sense 
of pleasure, of joy, of well-being. Nervousness? But now I 
assume at the outset that you have nerves like ropes, and that you 
haven't the faintest conception of what nervousness is. Now. 
Once again you roam about the streets. You encounter hundreds 
of people but pay no attention to them. Suddenly — as you come 
to the quay and stop before a little one-story house without cur- 
tains, only a few white flowers in the window, a man approaches 
you who in some way attracts your attention. There is nothing 
remarkable about him, merely that he is poorly dressed and a bit 
stoop-shouldered 1 . It is the first time in your life that you have 
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seen him, and yet you get the bizarre notion that the man's name 
is Johannes. Johannes, and nothing else. And why, pray, Johan- 
nes? You cannot explain it, but you see it in his eyes and notice 
it in the movements of his arms; you hear it in the sound of his 
footsteps. And you cannot explain it by the fact that you once 
before knew a man who resembles this one and whose name was 
Johannes. No, that cannot be the reason, for you have never 
known such a man. But you stand there in your wonder and in 
your mysterious mood, and you can explain nothing." 

You can explain nothing! You cannot explain love, you can 
feel and wonder — and the poet can sing. Hamsun has sung of it, 
not in songs and lyrics, but in prose as luminously incandescent 
as passion itself. He has told in the love of Nagel for Martha of 
its sweet surrender, in Glahn's desire for Edvarda of its hot, hectic 
bloom, in the little novelette "Victoria" of its lyric intensity and 
its mute tragedy. Now and then, no doubt, his frank sensuousness 
has carried him over the line which good society has fixed between 
the permitted and the unpermitted. He is sometimes coarse, he is 
often daring, but few of his erotic passages, when read in their 
context are vulgar. "Victoria " is as chaste and sweet as "Evange- 
line." And the unveiled animalism of "Pan"? Well, since when 
did Mrs. Grundy rule in Arcady? 

For here is the scene of Hamsun's lyric novels — Nordland — this 
land of forest and mountain, of white summer nights and winter 
darkness luminous with the many-colored northern lights. This 
is the land East of the Sun and West of the Moon, "jenseits vom 
Guten und Bosen. " Edvarda is Iselin of the fairy tale who comes 
in a light, luminous robe and presses the warm, throbbing kiss 
on the lips of the hunter. Such things are in Nordland. Such 
simple, elemental passions sweep away all our conventions. We 
become as gods, knowing not Good or Evil. But let Hamsun 
describe it: 

"Yonder, past the islands, lay the ocean in stolid rest. Many a 
time I gazed upon it from the mountains. On calm days the ships 
scarcely moved. I could see the same sails for days at a time. But 
when the winds blew up, the mountains in the distance almost 
disappeared, the storm came, a gale from the Northwest — a drama, 
and I the spectator. Earth and sky were mingled together as if 
lost in smoke. The sea tumbled in fantastic dances in the air and 
shaped itself into figures of men, and horses, and rent banners. I 
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stood sheltered under a cliff and thought strange thoughts — my 
soul was tense. 'God knows,' I whispered, 'what I witness today — 
and why the sea opens itself before my eyes. Perhaps at this 
moment I am staring into the heart of the brain of Earth. Behold 
how it travails and seethes!' — And not a cry, not a human voice, 
nothing but this thunder about my head. Far out to sea lay a 
reef, alone. When the great waves wheeled up and over it, it 
tore them like some mad wheel; no, like a seagod rising dripping 
wet into the air, blowing his hair and beard in a tempest about 
his head." 

And there is another passage in "Pan," often quoted, which I 
should like to translate, for it is perhaps the most perfect illustra- 
tion in the whole range of his novels of the spirit of Nordland: 

"A health, all ye men and animals and birds, to the lonely night 
in forests, in forests! A health to the darkness and the whisper 
of God in the trees, to the tender, innocent music in my ears, to 
the green foliage and the yellow leaves! A health to this murmur 
of life I hear, a sniffing in the grass, a dog nosing along the trail! 
A health to the wildcat on his haunches, aiming, gathering himself 
for the spring on the sparrow in the darkness, in the darkness. 
A health to the merciful silence of earth, to the half-moon and the 
stars — yea, to them! 

"I rise up and listen. No one has heard me. And I sit down 
again. 

"I whisper a prayer of gratitude for the silent night, for the 
mountains and the music of the sea that sweeps through my heart — 
my thanksgiving for mere life, for the mere breath of my lungs, 
for the joy of living this night. Listen, in the West; no! in the 
East. It is God everlasting. The silence muttering in my ears 
is the blood of Pan seething, God penetrating Nature, permeating 
me. I catch a glimpse of a cobweb in the gleam of my campfire, 
a sound of oars in the harbor. The Northern Lights glide into the 
sky. And I give thanks that it is I who am sitting here. 

"Silence. A pine cone falls to the ground. 'That was a pine 
cone,' I say. The moon has risen, the fire flickers in the half- 
burned logs, and is about to go out. In the deep of the night I 
go home. " 

The thing that first struck critics in these early novels was, 
naturally, this rapturous interpretation of nature. In "Pan" 
the life of the woods and sea became once more of the life of man. 
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And, next to that, the early reviewers surrendered to the magic of 
the style. Here was Norwegian of a new flexibility, of a sinuous- 
ness so perfect that it conveyed feelings with the delicate sug- 
gestiveness of music. It was a style never before seen in the North, 
the miraculous medium of manifold harmonies. 

In his last novel, " Children of the Times " (Born af Tiden) Knut 
Hamsun has departed widely from his earlier manner. This 
novel is English in its proportions, Gallic in its objectivity and 
restraint. But the background is still Nordland, the characters 
are still those men and women of quick, nervous temper whom we 
learned to know in "Pan." On the surface they are conventional 
gentlefolk now, but the fire within burns as fiercely as in other 
days, the passions come and go as unexpectedly, and life is no more 
a thing of rule and formula than it is in "Mysteries" or "Under 
the Harvest Star." In this last work Hamsun is as orderly and 
lucid as he is lawless and lyric in "Hunger," but — and the reserva- 
tion is characteristic — the solution comes in the finding of old 
buried treasure. For in Hamsun it is the miraculous that happens. 

He has caught a glimpse of the stream of being, flowing an 
uncharted current in the soul. He has caught its moods and its 
mysteries. He has made the miracle to five. 

M. B. Ruud. 

University of Minnesota. 



